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The closing chapters — ix, "Morality and Religion," and x, 
"Theory of Rights and Duties," — are among the best in the book. 
This does not, of course, imply one's own acceptance of all the views 
expressed. Moreover, it seems to me that, in chapter ix, the author 
would have done quite as well to confine himself to showing that the 
acceptance of any religious creed, however orthodox, need not — any 
more than the acceptance of any form of the theory of evolution — 
determine the particular character of one's ethical theory. The 
division of 'rights' into 'natural' and 'acquired' (p. 432) savors 
too much of a defunct theory which the author does not under- 
stand himself to hold. 

While the book which we have been examining is such as neces- 
sarily to call forth a great deal of adverse criticism, it would be unjust 
to close this review without again paying some tribute to the author's 
own attitude. The treatment is frank and manly throughout. It is 
not, after all, a small thing to write a treatise on Ethics without 
once lapsing into cant, or showing a spirit of animosity and unfair- 
ness toward one's opponents. That Dr. Hyslop has accomplished 
this, cannot be denied by any candid reader. Ernest Albee 

Van-ne'e psychologique. Publiee par H. Beaunis et A. Binet, 
avec la collaboration de Th. Ribot, V. Henri, etc. I re annee, 
1894. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1895. — pp. vii, 619. 

Encouraged, we may suppose, by the success which has attended 
M. Pillon's Annie philosophique, now in its fifth year, MM. Beaunis 
and Binet have decided to issue yearly an Annie psychologique, planned 
upon very similar lines. This first number contains a brief general 
introduction from the pen of M. Beaunis, and has three principal 
divisions : original articles x (experimental researches from the 
Sorbonne Laboratory and elsewhere, and a paper upon the organi- 
zation of psychological laboratories in America); a synopsis of the 
most important psychological investigations of the year; and a 
psychological bibliography. 

Part I occupies 255 pages. It opens with two articles by 
MM. Binet and Henri upon memory for words and phrases, — a 
continuation of the series of memorial studies already published by 
the same authors. In the first investigation lists of unconnected 
words were read aloud to children and adults, and repeated or 

1 Several of these will be given in epitome later, under the heading " Summaries 
of Articles." 
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written by them ' from memory ' under certain constant conditions. 
The writers trace the variation of memory with age and with the 
number of words heard, and note the influence of the position of the 
word in its list, and of the meaning which attaches to it in the mind 
of the listener. They distinguish between ' retentive ' and ' imme- 
diate ' memory ; the number of words retained is only one-half to 
one-third of the number which can be repeated immediately after 
hearing, although the time-difference amount to no more than a few 
minutes. A paragraph which discusses the modes of memorial 
revival brings evidence to support Kiilpe's recent polemic against 
the ' memory image ' of the older associationism. 

For this inquiry there was psychological precedent enough. In 
their work upon memory for phrases, on the other hand, MM. Binet 
and Henri have " undertaken a voyage of discovery upon an almost 
unknown sea." The method followed is similar to that just described : 
short prose paragraphs were read aloud, and written down 'from 
memory' by the auditors. The results, which are subjected to a 
thorough analysis under some half-dozen heads, serve inter alia to 
give a concrete form to Professor James' schemata of the varying 
intensive values (values for consciousness) of the elements in a par- 
ticular ' stream of thought.' The research is a considerable addition 
to our knowledge of ideational, as distinct from sensational memory. 

The two succeeding discussions fall into line with a fairly large 
number of recent French essays. MM. Binet and Passy exhibit 
' sketches from nature ' of the mentality of certain well-known 
dramatic authors, — MM. V. Sardou, A. Dumas, A. Daudet, E. Pail- 
leron, H. Meilhac, E. de Goncourt, and F. Coppe'e. It would seem 
that the interview is to take rank as a psychological method beside 
the questionnaire. In the present instance the point at issue was 
the mechanism of the creative imagination. Many facts of interest 
are brought to light with regard to the times and seasons of literary 
composition, the furniture of the mind during the period of ' inspira- 
tion,' etc. Their validity, however, is naturally in great measure no 
more than individual. 

Much more elaborate is M. Binet's study of M. F. de Curel, a 
writer who evinces a d'edoublement de conscience during the progress of 
his plays. At first he is conscious of an intense personal effort, an 
output of his own mind; he 'creates,' projecting his ideas and 
feelings, in the endeavor after characters and situations. As the 
work progresses he becomes 'absorbed' in it. His conceptions 
cease to be puppets ; they become himself, and ' guide his pen.' 
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The absorption is never quite complete, nor is it a permanent mental 
state. It is capable, in some degree, of voluntary induction. 

The last of the Sorbonne contributions is a piece of experimental 
work in phonetics, by M. Weeks. By the aid of a ' spirograph ' the 
author was able to ascertain the pressure of air in the mouth during 
speaking, and the movements of the velum palati. He finds, e.g., 
that the final b and p, or d and t, in German words are not identical 
sounds, as has been currently supposed. — An appendix gives a 
complete table of the year's work at the Sorbonne laboratory. 

The three articles which follow are all from the hand of Professor 
Flournoy, of Geneva. The first deals with the association of ideas. 
A number of persons were required to write down ten words, and to 
make ten drawings upon a sheet of paper. The results are referred 
to milieu (present surroundings with their suggestions, events of the 
immediate past, suggestions arising from the actual experiment), 
recent occurrences, habit (taste, profession), and unknown causes. 
The writer's direct aim is to trace the influence of ' surroundings.' 
This influence is much stronger for words than for drawings ; the 
reverse is true of habit. Nearly 50 per cent, both of words and 
drawings, were inexplicable. M. Flournoy discusses the value of 
the experiments for the determination of the ' next-lying ' association, 
and concludes that the conditions are too complex to allow of any 
positive inference. The method is important as throwing some light 
upon processes of very great obscurity, and as giving expression to 
certain individual tendencies of association, not readily discoverable 
by other means. 

The second paper describes a case of 'personification,' — a side- 
form of colored hearing, in which the place of the color is taken by 
the image (principally visual) of a person, animal, or thing. The 
author attempts an explanation, in terms of early associations formed 
in a mind characterized by a highly receptive imagination. 

In his third contribution Professor Flournoy offers an experimentum 
crucis in demonstration of the non-existence of innervation sensations. 
A collection of objects is formed, which are all of equal weight, but 
differ in form, size, and material ; and the experimentee is directed 
to classify them in the order of weight. The smallest are found to 
be judged the heaviest. If he possessed sensations of innervation 
he would either not be deceived at all, or would fall into the opposite 
error. An attempt is made to obtain a quantitative estimation 
of the illusion. There are very considerable individual differences. 

The statistical account of American psychological laboratories was 
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compiled by Professor Delabarre, on the basis of answers to a 
circular of questions furnished by the various directors. It is by far 
the best report of the kind accessible, being clear in arrangement, 
and authentic in information. 

Part II (notices, summaries, reviews, necrology, etc.) occupies 
pp. 257-538. Some 200 books and articles are selected for mention 
and criticism. The lion's share of this laborious task has fallen to 
MM. Binet and Henri. The work of selection seems to have been 
carefully performed, except that one does not always see why 
publications of the years 1892 and 1893. have been introduced 
among those of 1894. In the great majority of cases the abstracts 
are full and clear, and the criticisms appended are constructive — 
suggestive — as well as destructive. Cajal's Structure du systeme 
nerveux is summarized by M. Courtier ; Vialet's Centres c'erebraux de 
la vision, and Mosso's Temperature du cerveau, by M. Beaunis ; Kiilpe's 
Grundriss, and Wundt's Phys. Psych., 4th ed., are reviewed by 
Dr. Meumann, etc., etc. One of the most useful features of this Part 
is the grouping together for discussion of essays upon the same or 
cognate subjects (e.g., of those upon emotive theory, by Binet ; upon 
paramnesia, by Courtier; or upon Miiller-Lyer's optical illusion, by 
Binet). Notes of this kind are of the utmost assistance to workers 
in a field whose literature is so scattered as is that of psychology. 1 

Part III, a bibliography of the year 1894, tabulates 12 17 titles 
under 26 coordinate rubrics. It is again curious to find a good deal 
of the work of 1893 included in the list. The Psychological Index, 
which confined itself strictly to the output of 1894, comprised 13 12 
titles, and it was not complete. The French bibliography must, 
consequently, be still more incomplete ; although it is probably 
perfect, or nearly so, on the side of French psychology. It is 
primarily intended for French readers, — all titles being translated. 
This will surely impair its general value ; 2 and the principle of 
translation is foreign to the best bibliographical usage. 

On the whole, the editors may be heartily congratulated on the 
success of their first issue. The value of the periodical is fully 
proportionate to the immense amount of labor which its composition 
must have involved. E R Titchener. 

1 Their value has already been recognized by the Review ; cf. vol. IV, Nos. 2 
and 3. It is to be hoped that they may become a regular item in the contents of 
the psychological journals as well. 

2 Professor Baldwin writes that he has already found difficulty in ordering from 
the bibliography (Psych. Rev., vol. IV, p. 403). I shall discuss elsewhere the 



